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ARE YOU GOING TO SCHOOL? 


There are but few, if any, young 
people in this country who cannot go 
to school if they wish. To those who 
push ahead, difficulties disappear, and 
a way somehow opens up. You may 
not be able to see—and no one may 
be able to tell you—just how this 
will happen; but thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women today enter- 
ed college without knowing where 
the money would come from to pay 
them through. Young people who try 
to help themselves, find others will- 
ing to help them. By all means go to 
college—get an education. You will 
never regret doing so. ; 


Who Should Enter.—Graduates of 
any college who wish special training 
in a commercial course, or teachers’ 
work, students of the State and large 


¥ _ Universities who were compelled to a student uses, We teach largely hy. 
~ Teave school before graduating and 


wish to complete their courses; grad- 
uates of State Normals who wish to 
do college work and complete a class- 
ical course; public school teachers 
who have never graduated from any 
school and who are compelled. to 
teach a country or graded _ school 
from year to year with no increase in 
salary and no prospect of promotion; 
the farmer boy or girl who cannot 
attend more than ten or twelve weeks 
of the year, and all who desire spec- 
ial work in any course offered in our 
catalogue. All these should come to 
Greer because: 

1. The expense is less than at any 
other school, considering the advan- 
tages offered. 

2. We have the best and most 
beautiful city of its size in the Unit- 
ed States. 

3. There are no saloons in Hoopes- 
ton. 

4. Of those who enter here for the 
spring and summer terms with sec- 
ond grade certificates and take first 
grade work, from 83 to 90 per cent 
secure first grade certificates in any 
county or state in which they apply. 


Advancement—Many persons. re- 
-main away from school because they 
felt themeslves incompetent to enter 
classes of their own age. Our grades 
are so arranged that no one need hes- 
itate on account of backwardness. 
Come along, you will probably find in 
school persons still older than you 
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are, but not so far advanced in their 
studies. We have beginning classes 
in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
ete., every term. Also advanced class- 
es in the same subjects. Don’t delay 
a day after you are ready; you can 
live here and attend school at a less 
expense than many incur at home. 
With the personal private assistance 
of our teachers, you will have no dif- 
ficulty in progressing rapidly. 


Visit Us.—We extend a cordial in- 
vitation to parents, guardians and all 
interested in college work to visit us 
and inform themselves respecting our 
work. Don’t go to a hotel but come 
to the college. 


Books and  Supplies.—Students 
should bring along such books as 
they have on studies they desire to 
take up. In many classes it makes 
little or no difference what text book 


topic. Bring along your book; they 
will do for reference. Many books 
may be had at low rates at the Col- 
lege Book Store in the college build- 
ing. The price of the book is depos- 
ited and at the end of the term, if 
returned, the price is refunded ex- 
cept the rent. 


When to Enter.—HEnter now. Class- 
es are organized at frequent inter- 
vals. There are classes for all. If 
you enter later, tuition is only charg- 
ed for the remainder of the term. It 
is well to begin with the term, but it 
is not compulsory or necessary. 


Who Can Enter.—There are thous- 
ands of young people all over the 
country whose education was neglect- 
ed when young, either because they 
could not attend school owing to ill 
health, or because they were requir- 
ed to work most of the time and 
could not attend regularly. These 
cannot profitably enter any public 
school. They are young men and 
women and in public schools would 
be compelled to be in classes where 
the other students would be much 
smaller and younger and the embar- 
rassment there would prevent them 
from doing the best work. Here it 
is quite different. We wish to help 
just such people and we have a spec- 
ial department for their benefit. Since 
we give special attention to such peo- 
ple, many come here for that pur- 
pose. Hence, if you enter here you 


need not fear that you will not find 
others working just where you will, 


work and you will not feel embar- 
rassed. 
Students May Select Their Own 


Studies.—The curriculum embraces 
only those studies that are practical; 
hence, all who come here have the 
privilege of selecting their own stud- 
ies, and no one is held back on ac- 
count of those less advanced or less 
interested. 

The school is open to all. Rich and 
poor alike receive a hearty welcome, 
and everything that can be done is 
done in order that their stay may be 
both pleasant and profitable. 

Fall term begins Tuesday, August 
31, 1909. 2 

First winter term begins Tuesday, 
Nov. 9, 1909. ¢ 


Second winter term begins Tyes- 

day, Jana, L&é ah) MY: 

meagan Ler per 

29,1910. 
Summer term 

June 7, 1910. 
Commencement, July 28, 1910. 


begins ‘Tuesday, 


Remarks on Courses of Study. 


On page 8 of this issue of the Col- 
lege Bulletin will be found an outline 
of the courses of study offered at 
Greer College. These courses have 
recently been revised and extended 
so that the Preparatory course con- 
sists of one year of 48 weeks in the 
study of the common branches such 
as are necessary to prepare for the 
examination for second grade certifi- 
cate, and students who complete this 
course in a satisfactory manner have 
no difticulty in passing this examina- 
tion. 

The Second Year Preparatory 
course comprises those subjects that 
are required for first-grade certificate 
examination—zoology, botany, and 
physics, and in addition to those sub- 
jects the student is expected to com- 
plete all of the work in Milne’s High 
School Algebra, together with such 
cutside work as is necessary to illus- 
trate the principles, and all of Col- 
lar & Daniel’s Latin book, and one 
year’s work in English, using as a 
text Herrick & Damon’s Composition 
and Rhetoric. 

In the third year of the Prepara- 
tory course the student is expected to 
finish all of Plane Geometry as con- 
tained in Wentworth’s Revised Ge- 
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ometry, together with all of the orig- 
inals and such outside work as the 
teacher may deem necessary to give 
a thorough knowledge of Plane Ge- 
ometry; all of General History, using 
as a text Myers’ General History, the 
first six books of Caesar, and the first 
four books of Cicero, and the full 
year’s work in literature, using as a 
text Outlines of Literature—English 
and American, by Shaw-Backus, and 
in this class students are expected to 
do enough outside reading to thor- 
oughly acquaint them with the lead- 
ing authors of English and American 
literature. 


In the fourth year’s work the stu- 
dent is expected to complete all of 
solid geometry, together with all of 
the originals contained in Went- 
worth’s Solid Geometry, two terms of 
chemistry as outlined in William’s 
Inorganic Chemistry and such labora- 
tory work as is outlined in William’s 
Laboratory Manual consisting of 100 
practical experiments. In Latin the 
student is expected to read the fifth 
and sixth books of Cicero and the 
first four books of Virgil. One term’s 
work in astronomy is given, using as 
a text Comstock’s Astronomy. 


In history the student. is expected 
to complete the study of Greek His- 
tory according to Botsford’s History 
of Greece, one term of ten weeks be- 
ing given to this work and two terms 
or twenty weeks to the study of Ro- 
man History, using as_a text Leigh- 
tos tlistony of STROM CIST TT “OF 
French History, using as a text book 
““A School History of France,” by 
John J. Anderson, and one term of 
German history. Students during this 
year are expected to take literature 
48 weeks or the entire year, and the 
work will be such as is outlined in 
the regular requirements for en- 
trance to college. Students who com- 
plete the four year’s work are: en- 
titled to the Bachelor of Pedagogy 
degree, and are expected to be well 
prepared to pass the Life State Cer- 
tificate Examination and to enter any 
college or university. 


The regular 
prises all of the subjects 
usually in literary and_ scientific 
courses. The first year entitles the 
student to the Bachelor of Literature 
degree, and is a preparation for the 
Second Year or Scientific Course— 
completion of which entitles the stu- 
dent to the Bachelor’ of Science de- 
gree, and is an excellent preparation 
for the Third Year or Classical 
Course. Students completing the 
Classical Course are entitled to the 
Bachelor of Art degree. One year’s 
additional work in any course en- 
titles the student to the Master’s de- 
gree. 


college course com- 
that are 


The Commercial course comprises 
30 weeks of bookkeeping and 18 
weeks of actual business practice, a 
practical working knowledge of 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, pen- 


manship, commercial law, geography, 
civil government and English. The 
student who has a fair education to 
begin with is often able to complete 
this course in much less time than 
outlined, but ordinary eighth-grade 
pupils should devote the entire year 
to the work, if they wish to become 
thoroughly equipped for their chosen 
work. 


The Stenography course comprises 
a good knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting, together with the same 
subjects required for the completion 
of the Bookkeeping course. 


Students who have completed the 
Four Years’ Preparatory Course and 
either the Commercial or Stenogra- 
phy Course are entitled to degrees. 
Those who have not completed the 
Four Years’ Preparatory Course will 
receive diplomas upon the completion 
of the regular Commercial or Steno- 
graphy Course. 


In addition to the regular courses 
mentioned above, excellent courses in 
music, elocution, and special penman- 
ship are offered. 


Graduates from accredited high 
schools will be admitted to the college 
courses. The school year consists of 
48 weeks, but students will be per- 
mitted to enter at any time, and upon 
the completion of ten weeks’ work in 
any of the subjects will be credited 
for their work, and when the full 
number of credits required in the 
eourse has been campleted, they will 
be graduated from that course, but 
will not receive diplomas until the 
end of the school year. 


The Small College vs. The Great Uni- 
versity. 


It seems very clear that, for the 
student who has not reached a good 
degree of maturity both in years and 
in preparation, the small college pos- 
sesses some very decided advantages. 
For one thing, and to many it is a 
very important thing, the expenses 
at the small college are likely to be 
less than at the greater university. 
Quite young students often need the 
oversight and discipline which are 
feasible in the small college, but 
which are neither desirable nor pos- 
sible in the great university. Prob- 
ably every college graduate will bear 
witness to the value of the close class 
friendships and associations of col- 
lege days; and the small college 
seems to offer better opportunities 
for the formation of close friendship 
and association. 


But, probably, the strongest argu-’ 


ment in favor of the small college is 
the closer personal contact there pos- 
sible, between professors and_ stu- 
dents. In any grade of education, the 
personal element in the teacher de- 
serves more consideration than it 
commonly receives. It was this ele- 
ment that gave Francis Wayland, 
Mark Hopkins and Hliphalet Nott 


their great power over their students 
in the past generation. Ask almost 
any college graduate what influence 
has been most powerful in shaping 
his life, and probably in two cases 
out of three, at least, he will tell you 
that it was the personal influences of 
the president, or one or more of the 
professors in his college. It is quite 
clear that this strong personal influ- 
ence is possible in the small college 
to a much greater degree than in the 
large university.—School and Home 
Education. 

The question we have discussed is 
a very important one to a young per- 
son proposing to take a higher edu- 
cation. Where it is possible, he will 
do well to supplement the course in 
a small college, by a course at the 
university. If he cannot take both, 
he would do well to weigh very care- 
fully the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, and not to allow an 
unreasonable ambition to lead him to 
choose the great university when the 
small college can do him the most 
good. H.C abe 


Too Many Boys Are Quitters. 


Educational statistics show that 
fully three-fourths of the graduates 
of the high school are girls. However, 
the number of boys and girls who en- 
ter the high school are equal. The 
trouvié is that too many of the boys 
are ‘“‘quitters.”?’ They drop out of 
school when the work requires close 
and continuous application. One of 
the results is that the girls are filling 
many places that call for educational 
training, places that the boys have 
not prepared themselves to fill be- 
cause they dropped their school work 
too soon. There never was a time 
when the demand for young men of 
correct habits and trained minds was 
greater than now. Boys should look 
to the future. They should not neg- 
lect opportunities to acquire an edu- 
cation. 


. 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


President EK. L. Bailey Again Chosen 
Head of Greer. 


The trustees of Greer College have 
re-elected President E. L. Bailey for 
a term of five years more. Mr. Bailey 
has made a success of Greer College 
during his incumbency of the presi- 
dent’s chair, and the trustees felt 
that they could do no better than to 
re-elect him. He has been connected 
with the faculty of Greer College for 
eight years, the past five as president, 
and has placed it on a firmer basis 
than ever before. The people of 
Hoopeston will be glad to know that 
he is to remain with us. 


DOES IT PAY TO GO TO COLLEGE? 

Said a self-made merchant to his 
son not long ago, in answer to this 
question: ‘“‘Anything that trains a 
boy to think and to think quick, 
pays; anything that teaches a boy to 
get the answer before the other fel- 
low gets through biting the pencil, 
pays.” That of course is relatively 
low consideration; but suppose we 
begin with the lowest and advance to 
the highest in seeking an answer to 
the question. 

A striking book entitled ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America” contains biograph- 
ical sketches of 9,643 of the more 
prominent people in the United 
States. Of this number, 6,711 have a 
college education or its equivalent; 
965 more attended college for a time; 


889 graduated from academies or 
normal schools, 239 stopped with a 
high school “training; 808 attended 


only the common schools, while thir- 
ty-one were self-educated. These fig- 
ures show at a glance the importance 
of higher education. 

But the figures do not reveal the 
whole truth. The college population 
numbered only one in three hundred 
when the men now in active life se- 
cured their training. Their numbers 
entitled them to furnish only one- 
third of one per cent of the success- 
ful men of the nation, whereas they 
actually furnshed sixty-nine per cent. 

Thus the colleges furnished 207 
times aS many successful men of to- 
day as their numbers merited. On the 
other hand, those below college rank 
were entitled by their numbers’ to 
furnish two hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every three hundred of the 
successful people, whereas they fur- 
nished less than one-third of that 
number. Young people stand at the 
parting of the ways. Each must take 
his place with one of these two class- 
es within the next few years. In 
which class will you choose to stand? 
In the class which furnished 207 
times as many successful people as 
its numbers warrant, or in the class 
which furnished less than one third 
as many successful people as its num- 
bers demand? Your possibilities of 
success in the first class are 621 
times as great as in the second class. 

To young men contemplating a 
business career, a college course in- 
volves a less of four years of valua- 
ble time in addition to its cost; hence 
they think that a college education 
stands in the way of financial success. 
The educational record, so far as it 
can be found, of the men of wealth 
whose names appear in “The Finan- 
cial Red Book”’ of the United States, 
shows that the possibilities of win- 
ning wealth are three hundred times 
as great among college-bred men as 
among those of less mental training. 
The figures show that the advantages 
of a college education for getting 
wealth are not quite half as great as 
its advantages for winning fame. But 
if one is aiming only at wealth, the 


ratio of three hundred to one in favor 
of the college-bred man is not to be 
despised. 

But there is another and far more 
important consideration than exter- 
nal wealth, namely, internal riches. 
A man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesses. Wealth, at its worst, gives 
the body dominion over the mind; 
at its best, it only gives its possessor 
an opportunity for higher service and 
for finer living. But of what value 
are external opportunities either for 
higher service or finer living, unless 
we possess the power to utilize them? 

We all sympathize with Helen 
Keller—blind and deaf and dumb— 
in her long and toilsome struggle to 
learn something of the objects which 
surround her. To a large extent we 
are all Helen Kellers. How little do 
we know of the beauty and power of 
the physical universe. But the small- 
ness of our knowledge is no excuse 
tor the neglect of that which is attain- 
able. How little does the ignorant 
man dream of the meaning of exter- 
nal objects, of the history of the 
world wrapped up in the very stones 
which are beneath his feet, of the 
diamond in the charcoal, of the sap- 
phire in the clay, of the crystals in 
the muddy pool of water. Men and 
women in every town in the United 
States are living in mental and spir- 
itual worlds as distinct from each 
other as is the world of man from 
that of the animals below him. 

The great object of an education is 
not to enable you to make money or 
to win fame but to live. Knowledge 
is its own exceeding great reward. 
“Thou art infinitely greater in that 
thou art a man than is any man in 
that he is a king.”’ 

Evolution shows that the _ chief 
cause of man’s advance in civilization 
and of his ascent beyond the animals 
is the prolongation of the period of 
childhood, or of the period of re- 
ceptivity and learning in the human 
species. In the animal kingdom the 
period of infancy and youth is seldom 
more than four or five years. 

Among savage tribes the period of 
receptivity and of freedom from the 
responsibilities of a family extends 
to twelve or fifteen years. The 
superiority of modern civilization 
over ancient barbarism is due to the 
extension of the period of learning. 

The president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
James M. Dodge, has, in his careful 


way, after “the scientific method,” 
furnished a_ scientifically accurate 
answer to the question. With the 


young people themselves as the “‘cap- 
ital,’ their wages as the “‘interest,” 
what influence has a college educa- 
tion or a technical education on the 
earning power or increase of capital? 
He gathered a large number of actual 
average cases from practical life, and 
from these data drew certain deduc- 
tions that should have the’ earnest 
consideration of young people, their 


parents, teachers, and friends. 
following was his method: 

Let us start with the average boy 
of sixteen, and assume that he is 
worth to himself in earning power 
$3,000; this is his potential capital 
himself viewed only as an economic 
proposition. At this point we will 
also assume that he is as yet neither 
skilled in any craft, nor shop-trained, 
nor has he had the benefit of any 
trade school, or even been in any 
school of technology, ora _ college. 
Hence, four possibilities lie before 
him. 1. To remain an unskilled la- 
borer. 2. To get a shop training. 3 
To go to a trade school. 4. To ac- 
quire a liberal education. Start four 
boys, then, on the four lines and let 
us see what influence training of an 
equal sort actually has as measured 
by money returns. 

1. The Unskilled Laborer. On the 
average he is earning $4.00 a week 
at the end of his sixteenth year; 
$5.00 a week a year later, and his 
advance continues with regularity to 
his twenty-second year, when he is 
worth as ‘“‘capital’ to himself $10,- 
000, and he has a wage-earning ca- 
pacity of $10.20 a week. But here he 
reaches the highest economic value 
of unskilled labor, which will not sig- 
nificantly increase in value however 
many years he adds. 

2. The Shop-trained Worker. Even 
narrower, rule-of-thumb training 
pays good interest from the start. In 
six years he has passed the unskilled 
laborer; by the tinge he is _ twenty- 
four, however, he haS réached ‘this: 
maximum; his potential capital is 
$15,000, and his wage $15.20 a 
week. This is the highest point 
reached by the shop worker. 

3. The trade-school young man. The 
early broadening of his work im- 
mediately brings better wages. Note 
on the diagram that before he _ is 
eighteen he has forever distanced the 
unskilled worker. Before he is twen- 
ty-one he has also left the shop work- 
er behind him. When he is twenty- 
four he has an earning power of $22 
a week. He reaches his highest val- 
uation at thirty-one years, and here 
he finds the highest point in the 
trade-school economic horizon. 

4. The technically and liberally ed- 
ucated boy. For several years’ this 
young man lags behind all three of 
the other classes. When he is nine- 
teen the unskilled laborer is ahead 
of him. Not till he is twenty-five 
does he catch up with the shop-train- 
ed boy, or rise above the economic 
horizon of the trade school man. But 
what then? All three of his competi- 
tors have reached their earning limit. 
Their horizons are fixed; but from 
that twenty-fifth year and its poten- 
tial capitalization of $22,000 the 
college-trained man _ shoots up in 
seven years more to an earning pow- 
er of $43 a week, and has not as yet 
reached his full economic horizon. A 
liberal education has added a poten- 
tial capitalization of $21,000 over all 
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competitors (from $22,000 to $48,- 
000). Education took him at the age 
of sixteen at $3,000, it leaves him at 
thirty-two years at $43,000. 

These facts speak for themselves; 
they are not the guesses of an educa~ 
tional enthusiast, but are the logical 
results of a careful scientific investi- 
gation by one thoroughly competent 
to make it. What better investment 
of hiniself can one make than to se- 
cure a college education? 


Historical: Greer College 
founded and endowed by the 
John Greer in 1891, who gave 
fortune as a heritage to all 
people who are ambitious to rise in 
the world. Like most men, Mr. 
Greer’s life has been one of toil and 
trial. When young his opportunities 
for an education were meagre 
enough, and this he believed caused 
his life to be more irksome than Jit 
otherwise might have been. Busi- 
ness and Normal Colleges, such as 
Greer College, were unknown when 
he was aboy, and the common 
schools were then poor at the best. 
He desired to make conditions better, 
and.so resolved to found a college 
where young people of any age would 
be received and educated with care 
and patience, no matter how poor 
their early means for schooling had 
been. The beautiful buildings of 
Greer College stand today as a monu- 
ment to the memory of a true phil- 
anthropist and lover of young people. 
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Buildings and Grounds: The build- 
ings of Greer College are modern and 
very superior. They cost nearly 
$50,000 and are provided with all 
modern conveniences. Several hun- 
dred dollars have been expended dur- 


ing the past two years for libraries, 
laboratory abparatus, tables, cases, 
commercial offices and desks, cabi- 


nets, microscopes, air pumps, electric- 
al machines and appliances, good 
water supply in laboratories, biolog- 
ical and geological specimens, skele- 
ton, charts, physiological models 
and typewriters. 


Purpose of the School. The school 
is here to serve the people of today 
—as many of them as’ possible—by 
placing within their reach just such 
educational advantages as they need. 
Students ask for what they want and 


get everything reasonably demanded. 


Our courses are fitted to modern 
needs. Our aim is to produce effi- 
cient workers, not mere ‘theorists. 
This is a time in which education is 
no longer a luxury, but a necessity 
to those who seek advancement—a 
time when our nation is’ becoming 
crowded, when competition is becom- 
ing sharper, when requirements are 
so increasing that the farmers, me- 
chanics, physicians, teachers, etc., of 
thirty years ago could not do_ the 
work of today. The best energies of 
this school are devoted to imparting 
an education fitted to the demands of 
such a time and giving it under con- 
ditions which will effect the greatest 
possible economy of time and money 
for the student and tend most to the 
formation of true character. 


Religious Character. 


The College is non-sectarian, but 
a thoroughly Christian spirit is main- 
tained. There are daily devotional 
exercises, and students are advised 
to attend at least once on Sunday the 
church of their choice. Different de- 
nominations are represented in the 
faculty, and almost every prominent 
denomination sends its students; but 
everything pertaining to sectarianism 
is scrupulously avoided. The teach- 
ers are active workers in their re- 
spective churches, and the _ usual 
young people’s societies are encour- 
aged. 

No better evidence can be desired 
of the unusually high moral and _ re- 
ligious atmosphere of the school and 
the city than the fact that no saloon 
has been licensed or tolerated here 
for many years. Parents will draw 
their own conclusions. 


Government. 


The government is lenient and par- 
ental in character, yet firm and vigi- 
lant. With a city free from drinking 
places and low resorts the influences 
are such that any inclinations toward 
vice and evil doing are easily dis- 
countenanced. The various religious 
organizations welcome all to. their 
exercises. 

Each student is expected to render 
cheerful obedience to the few rules 
that are necessary for the _ general 
good. It is assumed that persons en- 
tering this school are ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and until that character is 
forfeited they are uniformly treated 
as such. The development of any- 
thing to the contrary will immediate- 


ly sever his or her connection with 
the institution. We receive students 
on no other conditions. 

No Examinations are held to de- 
termine the classification of the stu- 
dent on entering school. Teachers 
are ready at all times to confer with 
students in regard to their studies, 
which is found to be more satisfac- 
tory than formal examinations could 
be. An examination is held at the 


completion of each study, and in or- 
der to secure a grade on it the pupil 
must pass an examination or furnish 
satisfactory evidence of having mas- 
tered it previous to entering here. 


Boarding. Greer College Dining 
Hall is not conducted on the cheap 
‘soup house” plan where the . meals 
served are so scant in quantity and 
poor in quality as to barely ‘‘keep 
soul and body together.”’ 

We are more anxious to serve our 
students with an abundance of whole- 
some food at a reasonable rate, main- 
taining their health and good will, 
than we are to advertise that we sus- 
tain “‘the cheapest table board in the 
country.’’ Cheapness does not. al- 
ways recommend a bill of fare. 

We believe all will agree that a 
student who does exhaustive mental 
work is as much in need of nourish- 
ing food, palatably prepared, as he 
who performs’ physical labor. The 
tables are supplied with an abund- 
ance of fresh vegetables, meats, 
bread, fruits, pastries, etc., with tea 
or coffee for drink. The meats, vege- 
tables and bread are furnished fresh 
each day, and no expense or labor is 
spared to have everything in its sea- 
son that could be reasonably expected 
considering the fact that we furnish 
table board at so reasonable a price. 

Our kitchen is presided over by an 
experienced cook. It is supplied with 
improved ranges, patent boilers, 
steamers, etc. The petty details of 
the kitchen may seem small in them- 
selves, but when we consider how 
much the health of the student de- 
pends upon the cook, who can say 
such details are unimportant? 

Most of the_teachers, including the 
president and his family, take their 
meals at the same tables with the 
students. Meals are served after the 
plan of a well-ordered home, or to 
small numbers at each table, as fol- 
lows: Breakfast, 6:30 a. m.; dinner, 
12:00 m.; supper, 5:30 p. m. 


Our Winter Term. 


We have so. arranged our school 
calendar that the winter term opens 
November 9, 1909, and will continue 
until March 25. This offers special 
advantages:: 

1. A MONTH SAVED. 

Persons who could not leave home 
in the Fall on account of the work at 
bome will not have to wait until the 
opening of next year to begin their 
work. 


TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS. 
We want students who mean busi- 
ness, who have industry and  fixed- 
ness of purpose, who have a desire to 
do right and to make the most pos- 


sibly of ability and opportunities. If 
this is your desire, we want you. 
“Come with us and we will do you 


good.” 

Let no one suppose he cannot af- 
ford an education. A very poor per- 
son can get together means to pay 
for one term of schooling, the educa- 
tion gained by that will enable him 
to earn more easily the means to pay 
for another term, and so on. 

Don’t think you are too young if 
you are fifteen and have a desire to 
learn; or too-old, no matter what 
your age, if you have not lost that 
desire. 

Don’t think you do not know 
enough. You will find others as 
backward as yourself and wil! find 
good beginning classes in all branch- 
es. ‘“‘You can never begin younger.” 
Begin now. 

Be present if you can at the open- 
ing of the term; if you cannot come 
then, come as soon as you can and 
you will find classes to suit you at 
any time. Do not waste valuable 
time waiting for the opening of an- 
other term. 

Come prepared to devote yourself 
wholly to school work, determined to 
succeed and disposed to think for 
yourself. The most of your studying 
will be done at your own room, and 
your success will depend largely upon 
the wisdom with which you conduct 
the details of your daily life. At the 
the beginning of each term, lay out a 
daily program of study, recitation, 
recreation, etc., and adhere to it as 
strictly as you can. Do not visit oth- 
er people too much. Have no hesi- 
tancy about requesting a loafer to 
leave your room that you may study; 
if his friendship is worth having, he 
will respect you for wanting to work; 
if not you would better be rid of 
him. Do not annoy your room-mate. 
Remember good instruction alone 
will not make a good scholar of you, 
that entering college will not make 
you a student without your own ef- 
forts, and that a good excuse. will 
never make up wasted time or a lost 
lesson. 

Do not try to do everything in one 
term. It will pay you best to take 


only the right number of studies and 
do the work well. Three regular 
studies and two drills, or four regu- 
lar studies will make full work. Pen- 
manship, vocal music, debating, spell- 
ing, reading and drawing are drills. 

Remember that any recommenda- 
tion from us will mean something. 
See our remarks on courses of study. 

Our advertising, too, means just 
what it says. We have a_ good 
school and try to represent it fairly, 
mentioning every important point 
plainly. Read our instructions care- 
fully and you will understand our 
plans well; then come to school, and 
you will not be disappointed. 


. 


SCIENCE LIGHTING ALTAR FIRES 


Faith in God was most profound in 
an age when men knew least about 
His laws. As a result, reverence wan- 
dered far and set up idols at alien 
shrines. Ages of omens swayed man- 
kind., Destinies of men and nations 
were decided by the courses of plan- 
ets and the flight of birds. 

Then science came—with skepti- 
cism in its train. The telescope ex- 
plored the heavens and found no 
New Jerusalem. In all the realms of 
space nothing was revealed save 
more suns and stars and worlds, all 
moving like machinery. No celestial 
charioteer drove our sun along its 
path. In the rays of its luminary, 
the earth simply spun. The mystery 
of light and darkness was dispelled. 

Similarly other secrets of the uni- 
verse were made elear. Planet bal- 
anced planet in the sky. Gravity, not 
God, held all things to their appoint- 
ed course. The genesis of life re- 
mained unknown, but its processes 
were plain. Sunlight entering the 
plant, reappeared in flowér and fruit- 
age. It was the sun, earth and air, 
not the spirit, that gave life. 

Now a new age has come. Man, 
following the light of science, has 
discovered again our kinship with 
the infinite. Faith and philosophy, 
after warring centuries,.- worship to- 
gether in “‘that fane most catholic 
and solemn which God hath  plan- 
ned.’ The spirit returns to its own. 
Man’s long exile from his kingdom is 
at an end. The genius that evoked a 
spark from the unseen to mark man’s 
path beholds the Higher Light. 


It was the forecast of the Man of 
Galilee that the world would witness 
on a large scale the emancipation of 
the despairing and the healing of the 
sick. Our age, no longer ignorant of 
the mighty forces which awed man 
as supernatural, is utilizing divine 
laws. Science is joining faith in the 
consciousness that the spirit of man 
is dynamic with hitherto unused and 
uncomputed power—with infinite en- 
ergy endowed with will. We are 
learning that the mind is the alembic 
through which the miracles of God 
are wrought. Man has’ found that 
the divinity within him, responsive 
to his invocation, can produce unend- 
ing harmonies; and that health and 
happiness, which are expressions of 
infinite harmonies, are free to all. 

This is the new teaching of science 
as well as faith, that the laws of the 
spirit are as certain as the laws of 
oxygen and nitrogen; and that Ar- 
cady, like the atmosphere, is ours. 


A DEMAND FOR TEACHERS. 


It is the experience of school ex- 
ecutives in all sections of the country 
that there are not enough good teach- 
ers avaiable to meet the demands for 
them. In every system of public edu- 
cation the problem of eliminating 
weak teachers is met by another very 
serious question: Where can boards 
of education secure well trained, 
thoroughly equipped persons, with 
the graces of character and executive 
qualities the service of education de- 
mands, to take the places of the neg- 
ative, inefficient or poorly trained 
who should be excused from service. 
—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


AN INVESTMENT. 

A thousand dollars given to your 
boy is soon spent. A thousand dol- 
lars worth of thorough education 
given to him can never be expended. 
It is a permanent fund yielding a 
large interest. 

The gilt edge interest of the $1,- 
000 is $60, but the difference in posi- 
tion which two or three years’ of 
schooling will give to a boy is any- 
where from $400 to $1,000 a year. 
Investments which pay from 40 to 
100 per,cent are not common. Educa- 
tion is such an investment. Your 
boy will thank you all his life long 


for giving him the opportunity of 
putting himself at his best in the 


years to come. Many a man is sadly 
crippled today because father decided 
for business at fourteen.—Self Cul- 
ture. 


STUDENT IS THRIFTY. 


Boston.—To earn his way through 
college by various occupations, en- 
gage in football, baseball and track 
work and have enough money to 
make a tour abroad each summer,are 
some of the achievements of Harl 
Van Meter Long, a Harvard junior 
and ex-cowboy. After the final exam- 
inations in June, he will visit Greece, 
Italy, Turkey, the Holy Land and 
Egypt on money he has saved during 
this college year. 


ery year, the ex-cowboy succinctly an- 
swered: 

“There is . nothing 
about what I am doing; 
could do if it he set his mind on 
saving the pennies. With $150 or 
$200 I can travel all summer and see 
the sights in Europe as well as a man 
with $500. Last summer, with only 
$150, I traveled through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France and Ger- 
many.”’ 

Long is 24 years old and was born 
in Decatur, Ill. He weighs 175 pounds 
and is about six feet tall. 


remarkable 
any fellow 


Long came to Harvard two years . 


ago with little money, but with a lot 
of experience in roughing it and in 
making the pennies count. He had 
tired of the relatively quiet existence 
at the University of Illinois and long- 
ed for real life in a large university 
like Harvard. He was a star track 
man and football back at the Illinois 
college and all the year kept as hard 
as nails, so that he was known as the 
man who was always in training. 

For two years before he went to 
the University of Illinois and dur- 
ing the summer vacations there he 
was a cowboy at Bonegap, Col. 

In his first year at Harvard he was 
a special student and was unable to 
take part in any games. He went out 
for a place on the baseball team, 
however, and made a good showing. 
This year Long got in regular stand- 
ing, and last year showed such 
strength and persistence and grit in 
the football practice that the coaches 
made him one of the sub-backs. He 
was put in during the last half of 
the Carlisle and Bates games and 
opened up the line of the visiting 
teams and drove them back to their 
ten-yard lines. 

- This spring Long joined the varsity 

battery squad and has been occupy- 
ing his afternoons trying to fool 
Coach AJ Storke of the Pittsburg Na- 
tionals, with his curves. 

Meanwhile Long has been making 
money. He holds down four or five 
jobs. He waits on the table at Ran- 
dall hall, the big student dining- 
room of Harvard. This pays him 
about four dollars a week. Saturday 
evenings and Sunday mornings he 
works in the mailing-room of one of 
the Boston Sunday papers, and makes 
as much more. Besides this, he is 
agent for one of the ‘old’ clothes’ 
men” of Harvard, and also for sev- 
eral firms of hatters, bootmakers, 
etc. 

“Tt is not so much what you make 
as what vou save,’’ savs Long, and 
that is the secret of his success in 
laying up money. His board at Ran- 
dall rarely, if ever, costs him more 
than two dollars a week, and he 
seems to live well and is one of the 
strongest men in Harvard. He claims 
that he can live better on a diet of 
potatoes and milk than on meats. 
“Most men eat too much,’’ he says. 

When asked how he managed _ to 
save enough money to go abroad ey- 


. 


A HARD TASKMASTER. 


Agassiz Forced His Pupils to Find 


Qut For Themselves. 


When I sat me down before my tin 
pan Agassiz brought me a small fish, 
placing it before me with the rather 
stern requirement that I should study 
it, but should on no account talk to 
anyone concerning it or read any- 
thing concerning fishes until I had 
his permission so to do. To my _ in- 


quiry ‘““What shall I do?’”’ he said in 
effect: “Find out what you can with- 
out damaging the specimen. When I 


think that you have done the work I 
will question you.’’ In the course of 
an hour I thought I had compassed 
that fish. But Agassiz, though al- 
ways within call, concerned himself 
no further with me that day nor the 
next nor for a week. At first this neg- 
lect was distressing. But I saw that 
it was a game, for he was, as I dis- 
cerned rather than saw, covertly 
watching me. So I set my wits to 
work upon the thing and in the 
course of a hundred hours’ or so 
thought I had done much, a hundred 
times as much as seemed possible at 
the start. I felt full of the subject 
and probably expressed it in my bear- 
ing. As for words about it then, 
there were none from my master, ex- 
cept his cheery “‘Good morning.” At 
length on the seventh day came the 
question, ‘““Well?’’ and my disgorge 
of learning to him as he sat on the 
edge of my table. At the end of the 
hour’s telling he swung off and away, 
saying, “That is not right.”’ 

I went at the task anew, discard- 
ed my first notes, and in another 
week of ten hours.a day labor I had 
results which astonished myself and 
satisfied him. Still there was no trace 
of praise in words or manner. He 
signified that it would do by placing 
before me about a half a peck of 
benes, telling me to see what I could 
make of them, with no further direc- 
tions to guide me. Two months or 
more went to this task, with no other 
help than an occasional looking over 
my grouping with the stereotyped re- 
mark, “That is" noterizht.* Minally 
the task was done, and I was again 
set upon alcoholic specimens.—‘‘Au- 


tobiography of Professor Shaler’ in 
Atlantic. 

THE REGIMENT OF GOD. 
Every mason in the quarry, every 


builder on the shore; 
Every woodman in the forest, every 
boatman at the oar, 

Hewing wood and drawing water, 
splitting stones and clearing sod, 
All the dusty ranks of labor in the 

regiment of God, 
March together toward his’ temple, 
do the task his hands prepare; 
Honest toil is holy service, faithful 
work is praise and prayer. 
—Onward. 


OLD AND NEW EDUCATION. 


The old idea of the college was 
education, in order that the one re- 
ceiving such education might be or- 
namental in life. The new idea of the 
college is that the man so educated 
shall live a useful, successful and 
happy life. The old idea of education 
in general was that the school or col- 
lege was a preparation for life. The 
new idea of the college is that the 
college preparation is life itself. And 
our black brother, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, is leading the way in that 
newer education. It is becoming a 
fad almost, at least a habit and a cus- 
tom that men and women shall no 
longer be ornamental only, but that, 
rich or poor, aristocratic or democrat- 


ic, they shall have a vocation, and 
through this vocation shall contri- 
bute something to life itself.—Ad- 


dress, H. C. Sampson: 


THE COMBINED COURSE. 


We would advise all who can pos- 
sibly aiford the time and expense, to 
complete both the commercial and 
shorthand courses. 

Any one of average ability can ac- 
complish this in twelve to fifteen 
months’ time, with proper applica- 
tion. With a thorough knowledge of 
both these courses, any young man 
or woman is fully equipped to meet 
the demands of any line of office 
work. 

Although this would ‘involve a lit- 
tle more expense and longer time, the 
advantages are incalculable, and it 
opens a much broader field of work 
than one course alone. One should 
by all means complete one course 
thoroughly, however, rather than two 
partially. . 

In the past the demand upon us 
for those who understood both book- 
keeping and shorthand has_ been 
greater than we could supply. Many 
business men can afford to employ 
one clerk for both bookkeeping and 
shorthand at a high salary, but not 
one for each kind of work. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION MAKING 


GOOD. 


Sometimes you hear the idea of 
going to college scoffed at, but as to 
whether it is good or not facts will 
tell better than all the theories in 
Christendom. According to many 
educators the demand for young men 
fresh from the engineering and scien- 
tific schools has become so great that 
the big corporations are bidding 
against one another to get the best 
of the graduates, those well schooled 
in technical knowledge. ‘The re- 
sponsibility for this is fixed upon the 
change in the methods of the big in- 
dustrial corporations which in many 
cases have set aside the old system of 
having their experts climb up from 
the lowest rung of the ladder. The 
young men well trained in their tech- 
nical school are able to begin higher 
up, because they receive in their col- 
lege courses practical experience. 


The chief engineer of one of the 
big telephone companies’ recently 
said: “It’s a foot race between cor- 
porations to see which will get to the 
college first, and the concern that is a 
slow starter doesn’t get any men at 
all: Some years ago our man_ got 
around in April and found that the 
General Electric and the Westing- 
house and others had been there 
ahead of him and cleaned the deck. 
It was no longer a'question whether 
the graduate could get a job or not, 
and now it is actually impossible to 
get the requisite number of men to 
come in and learn our business at a 
salary of $15 a week. I have ques- 
tioned these college students that we 
take in and I was surprised at first 
to find that it’s no aristocracy that 
we're getting nowadays from those 
places. They are the sons of carpen- 
ters, machinists, small tradesmen, 
thrifty workmen. Under the ancient 
conditions they couldn’t have had 
these advantages, and their children’s 
children couldn’t have had them. 


“It’s a great thing for them, but it 
is also a great thing for the coun- 
try, to draw the young men of these 
classes into these lines of effort, be- 


cause they are strong and fresh and 


filled with keen desire to rise in ac- 
complishment above the level of their 
forebears. You can see it when they 
start in. There’s nothing of the dude 
about them. There are no snobbish 


notions. They know what hard work 
means, and they get on the _ job 
promptly. They are amenable to dis- 
cipline, tco, and that is perhaps the 
greatest lesson that modern organiza- 
tion teaches—obedience to some- 
body, responsibility to somebody. It’s 
a hard road to travel, but it leads up. 
“Of course under the present sys- 
tem a man has got to deliver the 
goods or fall back for somebody else. 
It’s efficiency that wins. In the old 
days, when companies were private 
affairs, it was all right for the owner 
to find places in the works for all his 
kin, whether they earned their pay 
or not. It was his.money and he 
could do what he pleased with it, but 
there is no room for ornaments now, 
nor for relatives unless they work 
their passage and a little better.” 


S0O0K KEEPING. 
Bookkeeping, both single and 


double entry, is taught by modern 
and most practical methods. It is 
taken mainly as a private study, each 
pupil working independently of all 
others and under the constant su- 
pervision of the teacher, who criti- 
cises errors and gives individual in- 
struction whenever desired. 


Each student performs his work 
independently and his progress de- 
pends largely on his own efforts. All 
instruction in this branch being in- 
dividual, the failings and misunder- 
standings of each pupil are discover- 
ed and corrected at once. 


When the student enters this de- 
partment, he begins work at once to 
write up accounts of a simple nature, 
and, continuing the work, becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with rules 
governing debts and credits, with 
both single and double entry forms of 
bookkeeping, the uses of different 
books, such as the journal, ledger, 
cash, invoice, and sales books, special 
column journals and cash _ books, 
making proof sheets, statements and 
balance sheets and closing the ledger. 
During the progress of the work, he 
is required to write business letters, 
order goods, sell goods, make out 
bills, draw checks and drafts, give 
and receive promissory, notes, and 
handle various other kinds of busi- 
ness papers. 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES. 


How much do college’ graduates 
earn? One of the foremost technical 
colleges sought information from one 
of its classes which graduated ten 
years ago. There were 180 in the 
class, 151 replied. The lowest salary 
was $750, the highest $20,000, the 
average was $3,107. The following 
tables hows the salaries for the last 
year, separated into. divisions of 
$500 each, and the number of college 


men receiving salaries in each of 
these divisions: 
Yearly Salary. 
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WORKING THROUGH COLLEGE. 


The youth who forces his way into 
and through college gets the very 
best sort of education. He is made of 
the real stuff. College authorities re- 
port that the demand for employment 
by students is greater than ever be- 
fore. The statement is published by 
Knox college, that by far the larger 
per cent of the new students entering 
this year came with the intention of 
earning all or part of their expenses 
while in college. The same authority 
says that more of the old students 
are working this year than ever be- 
fore in Knox. At least sixty-five per 
cent of the student body are support- 
ing themselves to some extent. Some 
are doing reporting work on _ the 
local newspapers, some have _posi- 
tions with the merchants of the city. 


GOOD PENMANSHIP 


is an indispensable qualification for 
modern office work. 

The business man not only wants, 
but demands neat, legible, rapid 
writing from his office employees; 
and, other things being equal, the 
successful applicant for a business 
position will be the best writer. 

_ Realizing its general use and great 
commercial value as we do, every ef- 
fort is put forth to make good busi- 
ness writers of all our students. 


IL) 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


First Term—Bookkeeping C, Arith- 
metic EK, Spelling C, Grammar B, Pen- 
manship. 

Second Term—Bookkeeping B, 
Arithmetic D, Spelling B, Grammar 
A, Penmanship. 

Third Term — Bookkeeping A, 
Arithmetie C, Spelling A, Commercial 
Law, Penmanship. 

Fourth Term—dActual 
Practice, Arithmetic B, 
Geography B. 

Fifth Term—Office Practice, Arith- 
metic A, Civil Government, English 
A, Geography A. 


STENOGRAPHY COURSE. 


Business 
English B, 


First Term—Shorthand, Arithme- 
tic EK, Grammar B, Spelling C, Type- 
writing, Penmanship. 

Second Term—Shorthand, Arith- 
metic D, Grammar A, Spelling B, 
Typewriting, Penmanship. 

Third Term—Shortand, Arithme- 
tic C, Penmanship, Spelling A, Type- 
writing, Commercial Law. 

Fourth Term—Dictation, Arithme- 
tic B, Geography B, English B. 

Fifth Term—Office Practice, Arith- 
metic A, Civil Government, Geogra- 
phy A, English A... 


NORMAL OR PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 
First Year or Second Grade Certifi- 
cate Course. 


First Term—Arithmetic E, Gram- 
mar B, U. S. History B, Geography 
B, Elocution. 

Second Term—Arithmeic D, Gram- 
mar A, U. §. History A,. Geography 
A, Elocution. 

Third Term—Arithmetic, C, Civil 
Government, Pedagogy, History of 
Illincis, Physiology B. 

Fourth Term—Arithmetic B, Eng- 
lish Composition, Physical Geogra- 
phy B, Physiology A, Penmanship. 

Fifth Term—arithmetic A, Eng- 
lish Composition, Physical Geogra- 
phy A, Orthography, Drawing. 


Second Year or First Grade Certifi- 


cate Course. 


First Term—Algebra HE, Latin C, 
Zoology B, English. 

Second Term—Algebra D, Latin B, 
Zoology A, English. 

Third Term—Algebra C, Latin A, 
Physics C, English. 

Fourth Term—Algebra B, English, 
Physics B, Botany B. 

Fifth Term—Algebra B, Engltfsh, 
Physics A, Botany A. 


Third Year or State Certificate Course 


First Term—Plane Geometry HK, 


Caesar C, General History EH, Litera- 
ture EH, Debating. 

Second Term—-Plane Geometry D, 
Caesar B, General History D, Litera- 
ture D, Debating. 

Third Term-——Plane Geometry OC, 
Caesar A, General History C, Litera- 
ture C. 

Fourth Term—Plane Geometry B, 
Cicero C, General History B, Litera- 
ture B. 

Fifth Term—Plane Geometry A, 
Cicero B, General History A, Litera- 
ture A. 


Fourth Year. 


First Term—Solid Geometry C, 
Cicero A, Greek History, Literature. 

Second Term—Solid Geometry B, 
Virgil C, Roman History B, Litera- 
ture. 

Third Term—Solid Geometry A, 
Virgil B, Roman History A, Litera- 
ture. 

Fourth Term—Chemistry D, Vir- 
gil A, French History, Literature. 

Fifth Term—Chemistry C, Astron- 
omy, German History, Literature. 


COLLEGE COURSES. 
Kirst Year or Literary Course. 


First Year—Plane Trigonometry, 
German E, Chemistry B, Tacitus B, 
Oratory. 

Second’ Term—Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, German D, Chemistry A, 
Tacitus A, Oratory. 

Third Term—College Algebra C, 
German C, Geology B, Cicero Ad- 
vanced, Debating. 

Fourth Term—College Algebra B, 
German B, Geology A, Cicero Ad- 
vanced, Debating. 

Fifth Term—College Algebra, Ger- 
man A, Economics, Horace B, Debat- 
ing. 


Second Year or Scientific Courses. 


First Term—Analytical Geometry 
B, Greek C, Horace A, Ethics, Physic- 
al Culture. 

Second Term—-Analytical Geome- 
try A, Greek B, Livey B, Logic B, 
Physical Culture. 

Third Term—Calculus B, Greek A, 
Livey A, Logic A, Oratory. 

Fourth Ter Ana- 
basis B, Plautus, Psychology B, Ora- 
tory. 

Fifth Term—Surveying, Anabasis 
A, Terrence, Psychology A, Oratory. 


Third Year or Classical Course. 


First Term—Homer B, French, 
English History, Shakespeare, 
tory. 

Second Term—Homer A, French, 


English History, Shakespeare, Ora- 
tory. 
Third Term—sSophocles, French, 


Ora-- 


American History, Bible, Oratory. 
Fourth Term—dAeschylus, French, 
American History, Bible, Oratory. 
Fifth Term—Greek Testament, 
French, American History, Bible, 
Oratory. 


REMARKS. 


Diplomas will be given on comple- 
tion of each year’s work. 

The Bachelor of Pedagogy (B. 
Ped.) degrees will be given upon the 
completion of the four year’s Normal 
course, 

The Bachelor of Literature (B. 
Lit.) Degree at the completion of the 
first year’s college course. 

The Bachelor of Science degree 
will be given upon the completion of 
the seg¢ond college or scientific course 
and the Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) de- 
gree at the completion of the third 
year or classical course. 

Master’s degree will be conferred 
for one year additional or special 
work in any course in which a Bach- 
elor’s degree has been secured. 

Graduates from accredited high 
schools will be admitted to the Col- 


lege urses 
The| school year consists of forty- 


eight weeks. 
COLLHGE DINING HALL RATERS. 


Board and Rooms When Paid Ten 
Weeks in Advance. 


Table board at College Din- 


ing Hall, per week...... Dujeo). Dal 
Room in Greer Hall (2 in 

TOGM ) : Soca lee eee oth lee OO 
Room in President’s Home (2 ; 

in room) per week .... 1.00 
Board and room in Greer 


Hall and tuition, per term 


Often “WeeKSs Oc. fj... uz cane 44.00 
Board in private family and 

furnished room, per week, 

S4a5 OgetOla tia. a ach ae 5.00 
Single TOOM) .32.),..2.6 eee 1.50 


Special Combined Rates When Paid 
in Advance. 
Two terms (20 weeks) board, 


room in Greer Hall, and 

Lition?: Lt. Ponte 85.00 
Three terms (30 weeks) 

board, room in Greer Hall, 

aid tuitionr):. ark eres 120.00 
Four terms (40 weeks) board, 

room in Greer Hall, and tu- 

TON (273) ce ce ee ee eee 160.00 
Five terms (48 weeks) board, 

room in Greer Hall, and 

Tustion + sd yess yee 199.00 

Tuition in Regular Courses. 

By ‘the week" -. -he) Bie we poe yt 2315) 


Ten weeks in advance .... 10.00 
Forty-eight weeks in advance 40.00 


